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Foreword 



As indicated in its title, the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development is the national professional organization for super- 
visors. The work of supervisors, the theory of supervision, and the im- 
provement of the supervisory processes represent major areas of concern 
and interest in the program and activities of ASCD. Because of this in- 
terest and concern, our organization must continue to raise new questions, 
to synthesize old knowledge, to clarify the relationships among various 
fields of knowledge, and to plow ground which needs working in order 
to find solutions to significant problems in supervision. With fields of 
knowledge expanding very rapidly, supervision has many areas with 
which it must relate in looking for new insights. 

Supervision goes beyond the title of an individual and includes the 
functions of all persons who are in some way responsible for helping 
teachers perceive their tasks more realistically, see themselves and their 
competencies in relation to their tasks, and regard themselves as profes- 
sional persons capable of carrying through the tasks. If supervision is con- 
ceived in this way, its study should include the nature of person-to-person 
relationship; such is the focus of this booklet. 

At a meeting of one of its working groups, during a recent ASCD 
national conference, the possibility of gaining new insights from the field 
of teaching was discussed. One of the writers of the booklet picked up 
the suggestion and with the help of the coauthor, through the use of 
an informal questionnaire, inquired among many ASCD members as to 
the relationship of current studies on teaching to supervisory practices. 
An initial report was prepared. The ideas seemed to have relevance for the 
wider ASCD audience and, therefore, the current booklet evolved. 

One of the major tasks of supervision is the conducting of observa- 
tions and the follow-up conference. This supervisory function is given 
central attention in this booklet. Despite the fact that persons charged 
with supervisory responsibility spend much of their time in this type of 
activity, little emphasis is given to this area in the preparation of super- 
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visora. Our concern, therefore, is to help make this process as effective as 
possible. 

Through applying some of the research techniques which have been 
used to help our understanding of the nature of the teaching act, persons 
engaged in supervision may gain some leads as to how to perfect their 
art as they seek to improve the instructional program. Obviously, both 
the fields of teaching and supervision require further intensive study. 
We do believe, however, that enough knowledge is now available for 
supervision to begin to take some long strides in making this one of the 
more advanced fields within tb o educational domain. 

The Association acknowledges with sincere appreciation the per- 
sonal and professional contribution of Louise M. Berman and Mary Lou 
Usery in the planning and writing of this booklet. Robert R. Leeper 
worked with the manuscript in its several stages and edited the material 
in its final form. Technical production of the booklet was handled by 
Mary Ann Lurch, Editorial Assistant, with the help of Teola Jones, 
Staff Assistant, and under the supervision of Ruth P. Ely, Editorial As- 
sociate, ASCD. 

F ebruary 1966 Galen Saylor, President 

Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 



Preface 



Most educators are well-intentioned individuals anxious to make a 
difference in the lives of those persons with whom they work. Although 
techniques and methods may be open to question, teachers who lack 
conscientiousness are indeed an exception. Administrative and super- 
visory personnel often spend hours far beyond the call of duty in 
attempts to upgrade instruction. Yet questions related to what we are 
doing and how we are doing continue to haunt many dynamic persons 
involved in the educational enterprise. 

Among the persons who are charged with making a difference in 
the lives of teachers and ultimately in the children whom these teachers 
serve are educators who perform supervisory functions. Such persons 
are often searching for sources and insights which will enable them to 
bring increased competence to their tasks. 

One source of help for persons interested in breaking boundaries 
in the field of supervision is the group of recent studies on the nature of 
teaching. These studies focus upon the description of classroom opera- 
tions, especially as these are reflected in the verbal behavior of teachers 
and young people. Whatever the limitations of these studies, they have 
shed new light upon teaching, since the descriptive material gives a clearer 
understanding of the present state of the art. Current work presents a 
more accurate picture of what is, rather than what ought to be, transpir- 
ing within the classroom. 

Because of the trend toward increased precision in studies describing 
teaching, several educators have begun to examine supervision in light 
of some of the principles underlying these studies. Among the common 
factors which can be noted in the studies on teaching and supervision 
are the following: (a) Both tend to describe either the teaching or super- 
visory act in specific rather than general terms; and (b) both ordinarily 
describe rather than prescribe. 

The trend toward increased uso. of the tools of the scientist in 
supervisory behavior may cause the field to move in either of two 
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directions. Supervision may become unidimensional, with description 
of practice becoming the primary goal. Or, supervision may become multi- 
dimensional with description of practice coupled with other tools serving 
as the springboard for making supervision a highly personalized and 
hopefully powerful process. 

One intent of this booklet, therefore, is to discuss a select, but 
representative, group of studies of teaching and supervision that provide 
insights into the description of teaching behavior with increased accuracy 
and precision. A second purpose is to raise questions which are stimulated 
by the research. A further purpose is to indicate potentialities in super- 
visory practice which are possible when precision of method coupled 
with expertise in human understanding permeates supervisory behavior. 

The ideas contained in the pages which follow grew out of a recent 
preliminary study of the authors titled, “Has Recent Research on Teach- 
ing Influenced Supervisory Practices?” This study was written after an 
investigation of current supervisory practices which were related to recent 
research on teaching. In addition to a review of related and pertinent 
literature, a number of persons, known to have expressed interest in the 
field of supervision, were contacted in order to gain information related to 
the central question of the study. Without the cooperation of these per- 
sons, this booklet would probably not have been possible. 

Other individuals and groups also supplied valuable help and en- 
couragement during the writing of both the initial study and the booklet 
which was an outgrowth. The ASCD Publications Committee and Ex- 
ecutive Committee raised questions and supplied the stimulation to 
carry the project through. To the University of Wisconsin— -Milwaukee 
and to the ASCD editorial staff appreciation is due for secretarial and 
editorial help during the initial study and the booklet which emanated 
from it. Especially instrumental in bringing this publication to fruition 
was Robert R. Leeper, Associate Secretary and Editor, ASCD Publi- 
cations. His interest in the central ideas of what is contained herein 
served as a goad when absence of the precious commodity of time seemed 
to deter progress in writing. 

Can the tools of science help to personalize supervision? We believe 
they can. The chapters which follow suggest further avenues needing 
exploring as supervisors seek to make their intent congruent with practice. 

Louise M. Bebman 
and 

Maby Lou Usery 
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Part One 



Personalized Supervision: 
Insights from Research on Teaching 



Major changes in the thinking and feeling of an individual often 
come about through the impact of one person upon another. Although 
contacts between persons may be infrequent, the effects of such contacts 
should not be inconsequential, particularly within the educational 
enterprise. 

Personalizing: Its Relationship to Supervision 

Persons charged with supervisory responsibilities, such as curricu- 
lum coordinators, department chairmen, principals, assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of instruction, directors, and supervisors, have the 
task of making a difference often within a very brief period of time. 
To be the person who can make the most of each encounter with another 
individual is indeed a challenge to the educational leader. Such a chal- 
lenge cannot be ignored, however, if teachers are to make the forward 
thrusts which distinguish superiority horn mediocrity in teaching. 

One way to make necessary differences in schooling for children 
and youth is through the personalizing of teacher-supervisor inter- 
changes. By personalizing is meant the meeting of another at a level 
and through a means which is central to the concerns, interests, ideas, 
and modes of thinking and feeling of the other. Personalizing is respond- 
ing at the level of personality where a strategic impact can be made. 
At times this meeting of teacher and supervisor may go beyond the 
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traditional “helping” of the teacher to an interactive situation in which 
both supervisor and teacher are enhanced by the confrontation. As a 
result of such interaction the supervisor, as well as the teacher, views 
himself in new ways. 

Although persons who perform supervisory functions have many 
and varied tasks, the central concern of this booklet is only with the 
observation and conference. By delimiting the discussion to these tasks 
of the supervisor, an attempt is made to bring into focus some of the 
infinite variety possible in personalizing supervision. Other equally 
important roles and functions are not treated, not because of their lack 
of importance, but because the observation and conference lend them- 
selves particularly well to the personalizing aspects of supervisory 
practices. The reader, however, will see, at many points, the appropriate- 
ness of personalizing other supervisory responsibilities besides the two 
areas discussed. 

Supervision: Its Relationship to Teaching 

Supervision involves a transaction between two adult minds that 
culminates in new insights which have an effect upon children or youth. 
The effect may vary in its quality depending upon the goals inherent 
in the teaching situation and the type of response evoked from the 
supervisor-teacher interactive setting. 

Supervision has many elements in common with teaching. Hence, 
insights from th© one field can serve to perfect the state of the art in 
the other. 

First, both teaching and supervision involve the act of mediation 
or intervention. One individual stands in the way of, hopefully in a 
positive sense, another’s clarifying or going beyond his present knowledge. 
This coming-between can enable the individual to see his world more 
clearly, to find meaning in his experiences. 

Second, both teaching and supervision can profit from studies which 
encourage increased skill and precision in observation. Focusing sharply 
upon what is seen and heard enables the observer to describe more 
accurately the phenomenon he is observing. Current studies on teaching 
have tended to establish procedures which enable the recording of what 
is being done and said. These data allow the teacher to make judgments 
about his teaching rather than to have another make judgments about 
him. 

By viewing teac hin g through the eyes of a scientist interested in 
data gathering, the teacher can begin to ascertain whether outward 
behavior is synchronized with inward intent. By making his own judg- 
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ments, the teacher moves toward increased autonomy, a necessary com- 
ponent of his professional equipment. 

Even as studies of teaching are focusing upon description rather 
than upon prescription, upon the is rather than the ought , so studies 
on supervision might be formulated in a similar manner. Designs which 
facilitate the supervisor’s seeing and coming to a better understanding of 
his own behavior might provide an avenue for further refinement of 
the art of supervision. Such designs might incorporate many of the 
strands which are inherent in much of the current research on teaching. 

Third, as descriptive studies of teaching and supervision become 
increasingly sophisticated in purpose, design and outcomes, prescriptive 
studies of what needs to be changed or emphasized can be made with 
greater assurance. Present studies tend to rule out many variables because 
of the subjectivity involved in data gathering. Yet, in studies of both 
teaching and supervision, interim means need to be devised to include 
data which are not easily categorized or quantified. We dare not over- 
look the potential impact of the well-turned phrase, the thoughtful act, 
or the meaningful gesture. 

The Scientific Approach: Its Relationship 
to Personalized Supervision 

Many areas of knowledge could have relevance for personalized 
supervision, but the reader is asked to forgive the heavy emphasis upon 
studies of teaching and supervision which serve as foundational material 
for the alternative ways of personalizing supervision described in the 
final chapter. In the section which follows, two modes of describing 
teaching are discussed. The first deals with studies in which the categories 
for viewing teaching have been determined prior to the classroom observa- 
tion. The supervisor seeks to look at teaching within a framework already 
developed by someone other than the teacher being observed. The second 
mode of viewing teaching, although again focusing upon observable 
behavior, seeks to derive categories and patterns from within the context 
of what is being observed. The supervisor selects, from what he sees in 
the classroom, examples of outward behavior which he formulates into a 
design for discussion purposes with the teacher. Both types of studies 
tend toward the precision of the scientist. 

This booklet is written not so much to answer as to ask. Increased 
understandings usually open up more fields than they close. New knowl- 
edge in the field of supervision has been evoked and continues to be 
provoked by certain of the rather precise studies which encourage a 
more descriptive analysis of the teaching act. 
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Knowledge of supervision and teaching begs further inquiry. None- 
theless, the searches of the past few years have taken us far. Coupled 
with increased individual humanness, understanding and wisdom, the 
supervisor can begin to take giant steps in enhancing his own effective- 
ness and performance. 

The next section briefly treats knowledge about teaching having 
relevance for personalizing supervision. What is the meaning of this 
knowledge? The final section suggests some alternative answers. 
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Part Two 



Sources for Insights into Personalized 

Supervision 



How man patterns, classifies and organizes has long been of interest 
to students of human behavior. At times, man’s experiencing calls for 
the categorizing of discrete ideas and concepts into frameworks or orders 
which are external to or outside the individual. At other times, the 
demands of existence necessitate the development of personal frame- 
works which enable the individual to see his universe or part of it in 
ways that have meaning primarily for himself. If persons are to cope 
with the exigencies of living, they should possess the dual competencies 
of categorizing into predetermined frameworks and of developing per- 
sonalized frameworks significant to the individual. 

As fields of knowledge develop, scholars are often perplexed by the 
relationship of personal to public knowledge. If scholars are encouraged 
to view knowledge in highly personalized ways so that common frame- 
works are not apt to emerge, the field of study stands to lose because of 
inadequate means of linking with and building upon previously discovered 
knowledge. If the emphasis is too heavy upon the creation of an estab- 
lished body of knowledge, then the unusual insights that do not fit into 
preestablished structures are apt to be lost. Public frameworks enable 
the building of a body of knowledge. Private structures enable individuals 
to live more adequately because they can make sense from discrete 
events. 

If the above ideas are applied to teaching, two approaches to the 
improvement of knowledge within the field may be noted. On the one 
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hand, the current emphasis upon scientism has prompted attention to 
appropriate ways for systematizing knowledge into predetermined cate- 
gories. On the other hand, existentialist thinking has caused a trend 
toward the personalizing of frameworks. These two viewpoints toward 
systematizing and classifying teaching behaviors are not mutually ex- 
clusive. One sheds light upon the other. 

In Part Two, therefore, attention is first directed toward one source 
for the improvement of teaching, the study of teaching through the 
gathering of data within predetermined frameworks. Attention is also 
given to attempts made to use these predetermined frameworks within 
the supervisory situation. Representative studies which deal with teach- 
ing primarily through predetermined frameworks are discussed. In these 
studies the frameworks and means for categorizing within them are 
determined by sources outside the individual. 

A few examples are then summarized in which the individual super- 
visor assumes the initiative in determining the order, categories and 
priorities of observable teaching behavior. Supervisory behavior becomes 
highly personalized in terms of the supervisor’s perceptions of what is 
happening within the classroom setting. Nonetheless, the emphasis upon 
observable rather than inferred behavior tends to place these examples 
within the realm of the scientific. 

Since viewing teaching within either predetermined or open frame- 
works bears further exploration* the last section of this part treats 
a few of the questions which are raised by the work reported in the 
first two sections of Part Two. In brief, "Sources for Insights into Per- 
sonalized Supervision” contains a review of significant studies of teaching 
and supervision in which more precise techniques are seen as critical to 
personalizing supervision. 
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1> Predetermined Patterning of Teaching Behavior t: 
Pertinent Studies 

Dunng recent years investigators have been turning to descriptions 
of teaching with a view to finding out what actually takes place in 
classrooms. In the attempt to be objective, the investigators have utilized 
tools which have promoted critical analysis. The desired precision of 
recent studies on teaching is reflected in the type of instrumentation , 
the allocation of time, training of personnel, quantification of data, 
prescription of techniques, and limitation of focus. To illustrate how 
careful and precise description is keynoted, these items are briefly 
developed. 

Teaching as Interaction Analysis: 

A Review of Studies 

Instruments are designed that classify teaching behaviors within 
predetermined patterns. Time allotments are determined for length of 
observations and for subsequent occurrences of observations. Personnel 
are specially prepared for using the data gathering instruments which 
are precise and leave only marginal room for error when used by the 
well-trained observer. Data are gathered from large numbers of teachers 
through numerous observations. Because of the quantity of data collected, 
statistically significant conclusions are possible. Techniques involve 
carefully constructed observational procedures and reliable methods of 
analyzing data. Foci of the studies are limited to variables that are easily 
described. 

Resulting from this research is a group of studies that move toward 
increased precision, thus enabling new insights into the science of teach- 
ing. Though the question, “What is teaching?” can still be answered only 
in part, the studies on teaching provide one objective answer based on 
the findings of descriptive research. 

Studies that seem most pertinent to a consideration of supervision 
are those that deal with interaction. Defined broadly, classroom inter - 
action includes the use of gestures, glances, signs and symbols. As used 
generally by those who attempt to describe teaching, classroom inter- 
action is primarily concerned with the verbal as opposed to the nonverbal 
behaviors of teachers and students. Verbal behavior is observed and 
classified according to predetermined categories. To illustrate, some cate- 
gories are based on functions that the verbal behavior elicits from the 
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